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ABSTRACT 


Eric P. Newman begins this interview by discussing his early life in St. Louis, including the 
formative influences of his early education at John Burroughs School and travels with his 
parents, where he was exposed to other cultures. He continues by discussing his initial interest in 
numismatics and the influence of professional dealer Burdette G. Johnson. Newman explains 
why he focused on U.S. coinage and paper money instead of the coinage of Greece, Rome and 
other areas. 


Newman next discusses his education at MIT, and his decision thereafter to pursue a career in 
the law. After graduating from law school and beginning a career in private practice, Newman 
also becomes more involved in numismatics, joining groups like the American Numismatic 
Association, St. Louis Coin Club, Central States Numismatic Society, and American Numismatic 
Society. By the early 1940s, Newman’s collection is expanding significantly, in part as a result 
of acquisitions from the collection of the late Col. Edward H. R. Green. 


By the late 1940s, Newman is beginning his research and writing career. In the interview, 
Newman reflects on individuals who encouraged him, and explains why he formed his 
Numismatic Education Society in the late 1950s. 


Relative to the ANS, Newman discusses the extent of the Society’s activities relative to 
American numismatics in the 1960s and 1970s. He explains his work on behalf of the ANS 
beginning in 1990 to recover the early U.S. cents stolen by Dr. William H. Sheldon. He also 
speaks highly of the Society’s Coinage of the Americas Conferences and the Graduate Summer 
Seminar program at which he was a lecturer for many years and which is now named for him. 


Newman concludes the interview by reflecting upon his interest in Benjamin Franklin and his 
hopes for a new numismatic museum his foundation will open in St. Louis in 2006. 
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INTERVIEWER 


Joseph M. Ciccone is a certified archivist and the former Corporate Archivist for Merck & Co., 
Inc., a position he held from 1998 through 2003. He began working at Merck after a legal career 
in both the public and private sectors. Joe received his B.A. in history and political science from 
Southern Methodist University and his J.D. from Washington & Lee University School of Law. 
He 1s also a graduate of Rutgers University’s School of Communication, Information and Library 
Studies, where he received his Master of Library Science. Joe has presented on copyright law at 
the Mid-Atlantic Regional Archives Conference and has also served as a consultant for archival 
projects with the Doris Duke Charitable Foundation and Binnacle Capital Services, LLC. He isa 
member of the New York Archivists Roundtable, of which he is a board member and the editor 
of the Metropolitan Archivist. Joe is also a member of the American Historical Association, 
Society of American Archivists, and Oral History Association. He has served as a consultant 
with the American Numismatic Society since 2004. 
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INTERVIEWEE: Eric P. Newman 

INTERVIEWER: Joseph M. Ciccone 

LOCATION: St. Louis, Missouri (via telephone) 
DATE 16 September 2005 


CICCONE: _ [’ll just note that today is Thursday, September 15, 2005. I am Joe Ciccone, 
Archivist at the ANS, interviewing Eric P. Newman over the telephone for the Society’s oral 


history program. 

Thank you for participating in the program. We’re going to spend most of our time 
discussing your association with the ANS. I thought, if it’s okay with you, that we could start off 
with just getting a little background about how you essentially...came to develop your interest in 
this area. So could you just let me know where and when you were born. 

NEWMAN: _I was born in St. Louis, Missouri, May 25, 1911. 

CICCONE: And who were your parents? 

NEWMAN: My parents were Samuel E. Newman, who was a surgeon, and my mother was 
Rose L. Pfeiffer Newman. I think the better way of saying that is Rose P. Newman. And she was 
a pianist and wrote short stories about music.... They lived in St. Louis, Missoun. My 
antecedents all came from Germany in the 19" century. 

CICCONE: You said she wrote short stories about music? 

NEWMAN: | Yes, little programs about music which she gave to various organizations. 


CICCONE: Oh, I see. And did you have any siblings? 


NEWMAN: | Yes,I had a sister, Iyy Newman, who married, and her name became Ivy N. 


Steele. She lived in Chicago, Illinois. 
CICCONE: Okay. And so I’m assuming then that you grew up in St. Louis. 
NEWMAN: _ Yes, I’ve always lived here, and so I’ve grown up here. 


CICCONE: What was St. Louis like when you were a child? 
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CICCONE: I'll just note that today is Thursday, September 15, 2005. I am Joe Ciccone, 
Archivist at the ANS, interviewing Eric P. Newman over the telephone for the Society’s oral 
history program. 

Thank you for participating in the program. We’re going to spend most of our time 
discussing your association with the ANS. I thought, if it’s okay with you, that we could start off 
with just getting a little background about how you essentially...came to develop your interest in 


this area. So could you just let me know where and when you were born. 

NEWMAN: _ I was born in St. Louis, Missouri, May 25, 1911. 

CICCONE: — And who were your parents? 

NEWMAN: My parents were Samuel E. Newman, who was a surgeon, and my mother was 
Rose L. Pfeiffer Newman. I think the better way of saying that is Rose P. Newman. And she was 
a pianist and wrote short stories about music.... They lived in St. Louis, Missouri. My 
antecedents all came from Germany in the 19" century. 

CICCONE: You said she wrote short stories about music? 

NEWMAN: _ Yes, little programs about music which she gave to various organizations. 


CICCONE: Oh, I see. And did you have any siblings? 


NEWMAN: Yes, I had a sister, Ivy Newman, who married, and her name became Ivy N. 


Steele. She lived in Chicago, Illinois. 
CICCONE: Okay. And so I’m assuming then that you grew up in St. Louis. 
NEWMAN: Yes, I’ve always lived here, and so I’ve grown up here. 


CICCONE: What was St. Louis like when you were a child? 





NEWMAN: | Well, it was a very stimulating and exciting place for me because I went to a 
public school through the seventh grade. That was very normal, but then a new, progressive, 
private school started, by the name of John Burroughs School. So beginning in the eighth grade | 


attended there, and that opened up my life. 
CICCONE: How so? 


NEWMAN: | Well, just marvelous teachers and opportunity to learn a little about any subject so 
that anything that I was interested in I could pursue further. 

And then I had the opportunity to travel. I was taken to Europe at age fourteen and 
learned a little bit about cultures in other countries. And then again at age seventeen I revisited 


Europe. This charged me up! would say.... 
CICCONE: _ These trips to Europe, they were family trips? 


NEWMAN: | These were family trips: my sister and myself and my mother and my father. My 
father would lecture on surgical matters at various European institutions, and that would give us 
an opportunity to stay a reasonable length of time at the various cities we visited. 

Then we did travel throughout the United States, as well. So this was just a cultural 


opportunity and a way of getting an exciting attitude toward life. 


CICCONE: So ina way it sounds like then your early education came from both inside the 
classroom with formal learning but then also outside the classroom with these cultural 


experiences. 


NEWMAN: _ Yes. Outside the classroom our dinner table was always a place of discussion of 
all subjects. In other words, not only “what had you learned today” [chuckles] and “what did you 
do today” and so forth. It opened up any subject whatever to a discussion. And that was so 
important because of course at that time there was no radio and no television and no home 
entertainment. And the dinner table was part of the education of a young child... 

Of course, we had friends and we would meet with friends and then naturally in addition 
to athletic activities we would have discussion groups and intellectual group things outside of 
school in order to experience the various opportunities to make life exciting.... 

And we were fortunate. We moved from our original home in the city of St. Louis where 


I was born about three miles away to the City of Clayton, which is a suburb of St. Louis. And my 
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family built a house there in 1920 and we moved into that house, and I’m still living there. 


[chuckles] 
CICCONE: Oh, you still are? 


NEWMAN: | Yes. [chuckles] So I’ve only been living there for eighty-five years so far. That’s 
been very fortunate for me. This still is a neighborhood two blocks away from Washington 
University, so a little culture comes this way when the wind blows toward us. 


Now, you want to know a little bit about my beginning in coins? 


CICCONE: _ Yes, definitely. Just one other question, though, about your father. You said he 


was a surgeon. 
NEWMAN: Yes. 
CICCONE: _ Did he work ina university or hospital, or was he in private practice? 


NEWMAN: | Well, he was in private practice but he taught at Washington University Medical 
School on occasion. He specialized in proctology. He used to be called “the rear admiral.” You 
know, he could make a perfect ass out of anybody.... [chuckles] [H]e was a specialist in rectal 


difficulties and rectal diseases. That’s what he did for most of his life.... 


CICCONE: _ That’s fine, that’s fine. You’d mentioned, you started alluding to your initial 


interest in coins. Did that occur about this time? 


NEWMAN: _ No, what happened in my case was that my grandfather who was a 
pharmacologist, his name was Adolph Pfeiffer (that was my mother’s father), gave me an 1859 
U.S. copper nickel cent when I was seven years old. And it had an Indian head on it. And I 
dropped it into my little desk with other odds and ends that I had and paid virtually no attention 
to it, but remembered the Indian head. 

So at age nine...I had an allowance of five cents a week, and so in the course of handling 
a little money at the age of nine I noticed a copper Indian head cent in circulation and said, “Oh, 
that looks like the one that I have.” And so by virtue of comparison of what I’d been given and 


the one I'd found in circulation I took an interest in coins. And thought that maybe I’d look for 
some others like that. 


At the age of ten I was in a position to take a street car—as a student it cost me three 
cents to go round trip from my home to downtown where there was a coin shop, and that coin 
shop was run by Burdette G. Johnson. It was called the St. Louis Stamp and Coin Company. And 
Mr. Johnson was probably the major dealer in the United States during that period [or a least] 
becoming it. And I used to spend my allowance, which as I said, [was] five cents a week. I’d 
have to save up a week or so to buy a coin for a nickel or a dime, and this would begin my 
opportunity to obtain coins. 

And so I’d go down every couple of weeks and get a coin. And one day I picked out a 
coin for a dime and said I wanted to buy that, and he said, “I’m not gonna sell it to you because 
you don’t know anything about that coin. But here’s a book, and if you take this book home and 
read about the coin and come back and recite the history of that coin, then I will sell it to you.” 

Well, this little comment changed my life. Each time I went down to buy a coin, I would 
be given a book to take home and read and then come back and bring the book back to him and 
buy my coins for a nickel or a dime and what have you. So this was the educational and cultural 
impact of that man, B.G. Johnson. 

And so he was very friendly with me. When I became a Boy Scout, I began to give talks 
to other Boy Scouts on coinage and so that was, oh, I guess I was about twelve years old. So I 
was studying very hard to explain things to other kids and exciting them if I could on how 
interesting numismatics was. So that was the beginning. And, of course, I became a very, very 


close friend of Burdette Johnson. 
CICCONE: How did you first learn about him? Did someone refer you to him? 


NEWMAN: _ Well, I do not remember how I got in contact with him. Maybe being taken 
around downtown we passed his shop. He had a shop on 11" Street in St. Louis at that time, and 
then he moved to 4" Street in downtown. And we used to go shopping downtown, and we’d walk 
around the stores and so on. So I don’t know whether I was referred to Johnson or whether it just 
happened by accident. 

As I told you, he then became the man selected to handle the largest coin collection in the 
country, which was the Virgil Brand collection of Chicago, ‘cause when Virgil Brand died his 
collection was left to his two brothers, Armand and Horace. And they got into an argument about 
the division of the coins which B.G. Johnson had evaluated. So then they had to divide the coins 
evenly, and they put them in different boxes of about equal value and flipped a coin to determine 
who got which box. Then box after box after box was filled up and divided. There were 
thousands and thousands of coins. And then he [Johnson] showed me some of these wonderful 


coins, so I got to see some of the finest coins that there are in enormous mass.... 





CICCONE: _ I have a question about the types of coins you were buying from Mr. Johnson. 


Were these still U.S. coins that you were buying? 


NEWMAN: | Yes, I was primarily buying U.S. coins and American Colonial coins. You see, we 
could buy Connecticut coppers, Vermont coppers, Massachusetts cents, New Jersey coppers, 
copper U.S. cents.... So those could be bought for five cents to twenty-five cents. And in due 
course we could buy Massachusetts silver coinage, such as the shillings, in the ten dollar to 
twenty-five dollar range, so those were expensive for me. And then I began to collect paper 


money, as well as coins. In other words, there was no difference in appeal to me. 


CICCONE: Okay. But it sounds like, though, you weren’t ever really tempted to start buying 


Roman or Greek coins. 


NEWMAN: No, I did not because my education, which I guess | had better get into. My 
education was not of the classical period. I had taken Latin, of course, which was required, but 
no Greek. After I finished John Burroughs School I wanted to go to a scientific institution. I had 
to choose between Harvard and MIT, and I chose MIT because I was more interested in science. 
So at MIT, of course, most of my work was in engineering. Of course, some English and other 


studies. And then I majored in business courses there as well. 


CICCONE: What were you planning on pursuing? I mean, at that point were you thinking of a 


career in science somehow? 


NEWMAN: _I wasn’t thinking of a career. I just was thinking of what appealed to me in 
education. So MIT just shocked me, there was so much stuff to learn and to realize how brilliant 
the other students and the faculty were. Karl Compton was the president of MIT. He was, of 
course, one of the members of the famous Compton family. And then the faculty were just 
overwhelming. Vannevar Bush was one of my teachers, and he was, I would say, the most 
amazing presenter that I’d ever seen in a classroom of two hundred and fifty people to three 
hundred. He would just paralyze people with information and knowledge. 

And then I had another super-genius, Norbert Weiner, who wrote eventually 
Cybernetics.’ Norbert Weiner was one of my teachers. He was not a very good teacher, but he 


was one of the great minds of that period. So I just enjoyed having my mind trained as an MIT 
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student [chuckles], lucky to participate. And when you finally get out of MIT you’re supposed to 
think straight. And this was just wonderful. 

I didn’t do much in numismatics while I was at college, although just a trifle, because | 
had my hands full learning. After I graduated from MIT, I had to decide what I wanted to do. It 
was 1932, and there was the Depression, and there were few jobs, so my family had told me that 
if I wanted to get some more education I should. Some of my family’s friends said, “Wouldn’t it 
be interesting to go to law school?” So | thought that over, and I pondered, “My goodness, I 
might. How interesting.” We couldn’t easily afford my going to Harvard Law School, so J went 
to Washington University Law School here in St. Louis. I got the opportunity to work in a law 
office during the late afternoons after school sessions. That was a marvelous opportunity to learn 


law and to participate in earning some of the expenses that I had in going to school. 


CICCONE: You mentioned a number of professors, a number of teachers who really 


impressed you greatly at MIT. Were there similar ones, or similar courses, at Washington? 


NEWMAN: Well, yes, I had one teacher by the name of Wylie Rutledge. Wylie Rutledge 
became a member of the Supreme Court of the United States, and he was a very stimulating 
teacher. In Constitutional Law I had a professor by the name of Isadore Loeb. And he was 
marvelous. 

That was very exciting, although I realized how complex law was because there were 
rules, and I began to realize that sometimes people didn’t tell the truth. [chuckles] I’d always 
been very, very strictly brought up to be direct and honest about things and not to be evasive and 
conniving to the extent that I was convinced that that type of procedure was the way to go. But 
once you’re in the law then you learn you have to deal with all kinds of people and situations. 
And that was very effective to my judgments. 

So I began to practice law with the firm that had helped me get through law school and I 
learned more then. I got an opportunity to do tax law and some real estate law. Those were areas 


that intrigued me. 
CICCONE: And was this with the same law firm that you had worked for? 


NEWMAN: I worked for two law firms, both of which were coordinated to a substantial 
degree.... [L]et’s see, 1935 I graduated from law school, so I only got to practice a couple of 
years, and then I was married. I meta girl because she was wearing a necklace of coins 
[chuckles], and so I looked at the coins. Of course, I saw they were really a bunch of junk, but 


she had “coins” around her neck, and so I invited her out, and this is the girl I’ve been married to 





for about sixty-six years. Her name was Evelyn Frances Edison. We still work together on every 


project that we do and have traveled all over the world. 
[End of Tape, Side 1] 


CICCONE: One quick question. I’ve been asked to ask you about a story...about your 


honeymoon and a naval encounter with the Graf Spee. 


NEWMAN: | Well, we were married on November 29, 1939. In those days you were sometimes 
permitted a long honeymoon from work, so I planned a seven weeks cruise to the east coast of 
South America. The honeymoon cost, I think, seven hundred dollars each for a total seven 
weeks, so that was about...fifteen dollars per day per person. [chuckles] And this was on the ship 
Argentina, which was operated by the Moore-McCormack Lines. 

We sailed from New York. In September of 1939 World War II had started; war had just 
been declared and there had been no land military engagement. But the German submarines and 
pocket battleships were roaming the Atlantic, knocking off French and English merchant ships. 
So nothing...really important seemed to have happened. It was sort of a pretend war according to 
some people. It wasn’t considered serious. 

So we made stops on the way to South America. We stopped at Barbados and eventually 
worked our way to Rio de Janeiro.... At Rio, we saw a merchant ship... with sandbags around the 
pilot house and with a little small cannon on the deck. We didn’t think much of that. After we 
left Rio we went down to Sao Paulo and there we saw the Windhook, which had been 
confiscated...after Brazil abruptly declared war on Germany. 

Our ship then sailed out of Sao Paulo, and our next stop was to be Montevideo, Uruguay. 
Little did we realize that the merchant vessel we saw in Rio was a decoy. That ship sailed away 
hoping it might be located by the Graf Spee, while the British (they had a heavy cruiser, Exeter, 
and two light cruisers, Ajax and Achilles) would maneuver beyond the horizon. This decoy 
merchant ship would proceed ten or fifteen miles ahead to see if it could be sighted by the Graf 
Spee. 

So we, not knowing this deception, went on our way south to Montevideo and, lo and 
behold, we hear gunfire. The merchant ship decoy was spotted by the Graf Spee, and the decoy 
diverted so that the three British cruisers could box in the Graf Spee to some extent; the Graf 
Spee had eleven inch guns and the heaviest of the British cruisers had six inch guns, two of them 


only had five inch guns, so it was theoretically a no contest type of thing in favor of the Graf 
Spee. 
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When we realized that a battle was going on, the Argentina, of course, moved away from 
the Graf Spee. We radioed immediately to the U.S. Navy Department: “What in the world should 
we do?” They said, “Listen to the radio. You know as much about it as we do.” [chuckles] Our 
ship had a giant American flag painted on each side of the boat, because the United States was 
not then in the war, and 

So what happened, of course, the battle was one of the famous battles in naval history 
because smoke screens were put up by the British cruisers, and they would duck behind the 
smoke screens and then come out from a point in a smoke screen and fire away at the Graf Spee 
and then duck right back in before the Graf Spee could get its guns set on the exact position of 
any of the British ships. 

So one of the British light cruisers in firing hit the rear gun turret of the Graf Spee 
making it impossible for it to fire from the rear. And then another light shell damaged the front 
piloting area, so the Graf Spee had a very difficult time in maneuvering. Then, when the Graf 
Spee couldn't fire from the rear, the British cruisers kept to the rear of the Graf Spee. The Graf 
Spee realized it couldn’t fight because these little, faster British cruisers could stay on its rear, 
and then it had no gun to fire at them. 

So the Graf Spee hustled into the harbor of Montevideo because Uruguay was a neutral 
country and there could be repairs made. The Uruguayan authorities told their ship workmen that 
there was an opportunity to make these repairs, and the workmen refused to do it. And so the 
Graf Spee continued to seek other assistance. Buenos Aires was not far away in the Argentine 
Republic, so the workmen came from Buenos Aires to try to fix the Graf Spee. The workmen in 
Uruguay said, “No, you’re not going to take work away from us.” 

So the captain of the Graf Spee decided there was only one thing to do because they only 
had two full days to stay in a neutral port—that was the rule of sea at that time —and decided to 
scuttle the Graf Spee in the harbor of Montevideo. The harbor is part of the Rio de la Plata 
estuary, which extends along a somewhat shallow area into the ocean. So the German sailors got 
off the battleship, except for a small contingent, and went to Buenos Aires, where they were 
welcomed. So the Graf Spee was scuttled with a few explosive charges so that it would leak and 
sink into the muck of the estuary. 

It sunk, but then it only went down about thirty feet, so it was sticking out of the water, 
resting on the bottom, with its fuel burning. And our ship promptly came into Montevideo 
harbor, so we got to see the Graf Spee on fire. We also saw the British ships. Promptly, a couple 
of French warships had come in. So we got an eyeful. We took pictures, naturally, of the scuttled 
Graf Spee. We sat on top of a mountain after which the city of Montevideo is named—monte 


video “see the mountain” —and watched the conflagration of the Graf Spee. 


After a short visit to Uruguay we went on to Buenos Aires which was our next scheduled 
stop. Captain Langsdorff of the Graf Spee committed suicide, because he had lost the battle and 
that was the customary thing to do. And so we visited his crew, and we went to his funeral, and 
we were horrified by all of this activity. Our parents, of course, we scared green, blue and violet. 
We radioed them that we were having “an admirable spree.” [chuckles] 

When we came home to St. Louis from our honeymoon there were hundreds of people at 
the railroad station to greet us. They weren’t the slightest interested in us; all they all wanted to 
see — were our pictures. [chuckles] We had a two page spread in our newspaper of all of the 
pictures that we had taken and had gathered from others of the battle of the Graf Spee.... 


So how’s that for two young people starting off their married life with warfare? 
CICCONE: _ [laughs] It sounds like it was a very memorable one! 
NEWMAN: | Yes, it sure was. Alright, enough of that diversion. 


CICCONE: — Enough of that. Back to coins. During this period, while you were practicing law 


in the thirties, were you still pursuing your numismatic interests? 


NEWMAN: Yes, for instance, on our honeymoon, when I was in Montevideo...I went into a 
coin store and found some rare Georgia colonial paper money and was able to purchase it, so that 
was very exciting for me to get. 

During the beginning of the practice of law, yes, I began to read and study, and to study 
coins very, very carefully. In other words, I examined them in intense detail to learn about how 
they were minted and the defects that occurred and the machinery mechanism that was used. So I 
began to get a whole interest in the minting technique and in the circulation and, of course, the 


laws respecting coinage. And all this was only my hobby at the time. 


CICCONE: Now, were there either clubs or numismatic organizations in St. Louis at that 
time? 


NEWMAN: Yes, there was the St. Louis Numismatic Club, which was at Washington 
University in St. Louis. It had about fifteen or twenty members. I went to it. It was practically all 
ancient coin study. Several professors of Washington University had coin collections and were 
experts in ancient coin matters. Mr. Wulfing had a giant collection which was turned over to 


Washington University. And Mr. Meyer had a marvelous Roman collection, and it, in due 


course, was purchased by Washington University. So that club work was rather stimulating, but 
it was mostly over my head because it was in the classical period. 
Now...I had joined the American Numismatic Association as a member in 1934. So | 


then read its Numismatist and so forth from the time I joined up. 


CICCONE: And then it sounds like that was, at least in these early years, that was probably 


the main group you were involved in then. 


NEWMAN: | Yes, that was the main group. I believe that around 1939 the Central States 
Numismatic Society was organized, and I was the first Secretary of that organization. And so 
that was a very forward going type of group that wanted to participate have members with one 


another to encourage collectors to know one another and trade coins and trade information.... 


CICCONE: — And when that was started, did you find that that also was focused more on 


ancient coins that U.S. [coins]? 


NEWMAN: _ No, it had relationship to all coins. And so it was just a broadening type of 
organization. But it got to be an organization which took care of its members’ needs, and part of 
that was commercial. And I didn’t have any time or interest to work in anything commercial. 
People were, as some collectors still do, try to buy and sell coins and make some money that way 
so that they can collect a little more and move forward that way. I was just an innocent country 


boy. [chuckles] And so, I just collected for information, enjoyment, and so forth. 


CICCONE: Is that the same attitude —I know I’m jumping ahead a bit— but is that the same 
attitude or approach to coins that led you to go the non-commercial route? I know later on you 


formed your numismatic education society. 


NEWMAN: I think that began substantially later. 1 was somewhat stimulated to write by 
Johnson, of course, but Wayte Raymond in New York, when I had studied the Fugio cent (the 
1787 first coinage of the United States of America), encouraged me. | had fortunately met Fred 
Boyd, who was running the Union News Company in New York and who was an advanced 


collector and student and wonderful individual. He had an enormous collection including Fugio 
cents, 
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Fugio cents had never been published as to their die varieties, so I wrote that up in 1949 
and Wayte Raymond published it.’ It was a very mediocre presentation, and I had to amend it 
because in those days it was very difficult to find out who had such coins and who would be able 
to help you so you could study them. So I was very lucky to begin to learn that all I had to do 


was ask people to see their coins, and they’d mail them to me. 
CICCONE: They’d mail them to you? 


NEWMAN: _ I would study them and send them back promptly with comments. In those days, a 
reputation for total honesty was required and expected, and when I tried to establish that 
reputation there was no problem. Also, I could visit people and study their coins and that was 
very gracious thing for those people to do for me. So that helped begin my so-called writing 


career. 
CICCONE: So it was Wayte Raymond who was the first one who encouraged you to write? 


NEWMAN: _ Well, I think, yes, he encouraged me to do my first writing. Once when I visited 
New York, Wayte Raymond, who had a big Cadillac, he said, “Well, how would you like to go 
to visit a mint that you’d talked about?” That was the mint of Machin’s Mill, which Thomas 
Machin had put on Orange Lake, near Newburgh, New York, and that was the mint for some 
counterfeit British half-pence and Vermont pieces. 

In his Cadillac, he and I drove up to Newburgh and Orange Lake and studied the mill 
race and the old site of the Machin’s Mill mint. And this, of course, excited me tremendously 
because that was where a somewhat lawful counterfeit coin operation took place. So now I was 
on the cutting edge of new American material. 

In addition, Johnson had encouraged me and let me use his library continually during this 


period. So this made the beginning of my numismatic writing possible. 


CICCONE: Oh, I see. What resources were — you mentioned Mr. Johnson’s library — but in St. 
Louis what resources were available in terms of other numismatic writings that you could 
reference or research? 


* Newman, Eric P. 1949. Varieties of the Fugio cent. The Coin Collector’s Journal 16, no. | (January-February): 3- 
13. 


NEWMAN: Well, the bulk of resources at Washington University were in the classical period. 
And they had only a modest amount. Johnson had all the numismatic auction catalogs and had 
an enormous library from dealing with buying and selling collections. You see, when a person 
would sell to him their coins usually there were books along with it, and so he’d keep the books 
in most of the situations—he’d sell some of them, of course—but he built up a fine library, and 
he was in contact with all the European dealers, as well as all the American dealers, so his library 
built and built so that he could use it. 

Johnson had an enormous intellectual capacity. I guess you’d call it an immense brain 
condition to absorb anything he read and to remember it. He read, as a child and a developing 
youth, the History of the World, which was twenty volumes, being of three or four inches thick, 
each volume. And he read the whole thing. So the other books, coinage and paper money books 
and so forth, he would have available so that he could look something up when he was selling an 
item. So he became an enormous blotter in which I could feel the moisture any time I wanted to, 


which was absorbed there. And he would answer many of my questions that I’d ask. 
[End of Tape, Side 2] 


CICCONE: So we were talking about the resources you’d been using in St. Louis and Mr. 


Johnson’s knowledge, both through the books and just his phenomenal memory it sounds like. 


NEWMAN: _ Yes. Now we mentioned—we’|I put it in right now—in the period, in the 1950s, 
after I’d begun to write, I had found that other people had wanted to write and that I might be 
able to be helpful to them in editing some of their writing. That put me closer in touch with 
numismatic people. And I could be helpful without cost to them because of my Opportunity to 
have books available and so forth, and so | began to think about an organization which would be 
helpful to numismatics. And I thought the organization would help me get more items to edit and 
to improve numismatics to some extent. 

So in 1958, I organized the Eric P. Newman Numismatic Education Society as a non-for- 
profit Missouri corporation. And I dreamed that maybe I could have a museum someday. I was 
beginning to get a library together of my own, and by that time I had been in contact with the 
ANS, which we’ll go into in a few moments. And so I’ve just muddled my way forward witha 
corporation. I hoped it had a little dignity —to try to help numismatic writing, including my own. 

I had written by this time a number of items, and I think before my first, I’d been in 
contact with ANS—when did I join? About ’46? 


CICCONE: | I think you first applied in °44, but I think officially you were accepted in January 
of °45, 1 think. 


NEWMAN: | January of ’45. Well, that was fine, because ANS, I realized, had a marvelous 
library, which I could examine. When I was in New York, I could examine pieces in their 
cabinet. Occasionally, they would ask me a question, and I would be just delighted to try to 
answer that or work on the project. 

So I published my first monograph, Coinage for Colonial Virginia, in 1955, ‘6, ‘7. Right 
in there....° By this time I was in touch with Colonial Williamsburg, and I had a lot of Virginia 
half-pence in my collection and Fred Boyd had a great many in his. That had never been 
published from a die variety point of view. 

Other people had begun some of these projects and then never finished them. And I was 
determined. Look, if you get into something, and it’s possible to prepare a reasonable 
presentation, do it, and, of course, other people will take pleasure to try to show you all your 
omissions and mistakes, and you’d independently find additions to it and that you should publish 
anyhow. Once you had put all your vigor into a publication you could always amend it. So I’ve 
always asked for and had new things come out, every time I’d published anything, I’d find out 
that there was something more. So I had that attitude toward getting things accomplished. But I 
certainly required my thorough study first and that’s where the ANS and ANA [came in].... 

Around 1950, when I began to write, I think ’50 to ’51 and ’52, 1 was working on 
counterfeit British halfpence and I think, whether I wrote to the young Walter Breen first or 
whether he wrote to me, but in any event he asked me some questions and I asked him some 
questions, and my continued correspondence with him began at that time. And he helped me. I 
asked him to locate for me British half-pence that were counterfeit, which I understood had been 
found in the Stepney hoard of primarily Connecticut and Vermont coinage. And I wanted to buy 
some of those. And apparently they were all sold to somebody else before I even knew about 
them. And then Walter said, “But I think Stacks might have thrown the counterfeit British 
halfpence in a drawer” because nobody was interested in them. 

And so by virtue of that drawer, I wrote to Stacks and a couple of months went by and all 
of a sudden they wrote, “They are there, and here they are.” And so the pieces were sent to me 
and, lo and behold, these had unknown varieties and some were in beautiful condition, and so 


here I ended up with the items I wanted from the Stepney hoard, and among them I found a coin 


* Newman, Eric P. 1956. Coinage for colonial Virginia. Numismatic Notes and Monographs, no. 135. New York: 
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that was an interlock between the Vermont coinage and American counterfeit British halfpence 
and the Connecticut coinage. 

And when ANS was to celebrate have its one hundredth anniversary in 1958, I think 
Walter Breen and I were the two who were asked to contribute articles to that publication. That 
was the Centennial Publication. And | wrote up this particular coin that I’d found which was an 
undetected variety of counterfeit British halfpence which was made in America at Machin’s 
Mills. So this was really a major find for me and it opened up a whole new field in American 
coinage.” 

That was wonderful for me to be selected by ANS for that article, and I appreciate it very, 


very much. 


CICCONE: _ It’s fascinating because it seems that by this point in your career you had moved 
beyond being simply a collector of coins. You really were solidly into the more scholarly aspects 


of the research and writing. 


NEWMAN: | Well, that’s true. 

Now, I haven’t talked to you about the boom in my collection. As I told you I went to 
MIT. And in 1931 the Byrd Antarctic Expedition went to Little America, and one of the men got 
appendicitis. They didn’t know what to do for him because they had a medical corpsman with 
them, that’s all. No doctor, no nurses. It was forty below zero. They were underground, I think 
they lived forty feet underground. And they had it heated by oil heaters. But they had ether for 
handling an operation. 

So naturally they realized or were told immediately that if you use ether [chuckles] while 
oil furnaces are burning, you’d blow up the whole place. So Little America had a short wave 
radio station—very high power—and there were only two stations in the United States that could 
reach there: Station KDKA of Pittsburgh and one at the home of Colonel Edward Green of 
Round Hill, Massachusetts. 

The radio waves due to weather would produce static eighty percent of the time, so only 
twenty percent of the time a message would go through and eighty percent it would not. So 
communicating back and forth as to this medical problem was very, very difficult because you 
couldn't tell if the recipient had gotten any message in either direction. And so they came to our 


classes at MIT, and said, “Look, we need you students to be on Colonel Green’s radio operation. 
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We need it twenty-four hours a day.” You would listen continually, and when you’d send a 
message out you would keep sending it until you received a response. They wouldn’t know if 
you had received their message either, so they’d have to repeat, “Received your message number 
twenty-seven,’ or some number would be looked for each way until finally we’d tell them that 
we had received their message that they had received ours.... [S]o then you’d stop sending the 
same message. 

Well, of course, they took the MIT guys who had crystal sets and who understood a little 
tiny bit about radio transmission. We had to try to contact people all over the world who had 
done surgery at forty below zero, as well as the Harvard Medical School, Massachusetts General 


Hospital and what have you. 
CICCONE: Were there many? 


NEWMAN: Well, the people in Finland and Sweden and Norway had always had to do 
medical work under Artic conditions—in Russia—and we had to contact medical people 
everywhere in the world who would help as to what to do. 

They told us we finally were able to get enough messages through so that the Harvard 
Medical School and so forth knew what to advise. They wrapped the patient in two inches of felt 
and left an opening only big enough for the appendectomy and they told the corpsman how to do 
it quickly and so forth. And so they put out all the oil fires when the temperature got to zero and 
then the operation went ahead and the guy lived. 

So really our gang had done almost nothing, but Colonel Green came up to MIT to thank 
us. Now, I don’t remember whether I shook his hand or whether I just saw him come up to thank 
us for what was done, and that was my contact with Colonel Green. He didn’t know me from 
Adam. [chuckles] 

But then, and you see that was 1931. Well, he died in 1935. And he had been a massive 
collector of coins and paper money. Massive. He’d just buy the stuff and pile it up, something 
like Virgil Brand. When Green died there was litigation on where he was a resident and all kinds 
of girlfriend messes. That went on for years. In due course, I learned that he had had a lot of 
paper money and coins and what have you. So I asked Farran Zerbe (curator of the Chase 
National Bank) and wrote that I’d like to buy a piece of paper money, a United States demand 
note of five dollars, which was issued in 1861 from St. Louis. And so he wrote me back that 
nothing had been done in the way of selling that collection and so on. 

Finally, six months later, I decided to write a letter to the Chase National Bank the 
executor of the Colonel Green estate, and said I wanted to buy this note if they would be willing 


to sell it to me and that I had met Colonel Green when I was at MIT and knew all about his 


Round Hill, Massachusetts help on the Byrd Antarctic Expedition. Lo and behold, after about 

two or three months, I received an answer: Sorry, they do have that note, but it’s in a group of 
sixty others, and they would have to sell all of the sixty notes at one time. So they couldn’t sell 
me the individual note that I’d requested. 

I felt at first I couldn’t afford to buy this group of notes. It would cost somewhere around 
seven hundred dollars. Then I decided, “Well, maybe I can’t afford it, but I’m gonna do it.” So I 
sent them a check, and | got this group of notes and then I marched myself down to B.G. Johnson 
and I said, “Look what I bought.” He said, “My God. Everybody in the United States wants to 
buy that collection, or parts of it, and you’ve got some things, you’ve got these pieces.” He said, 
“Do you think you could get any more?” I said, “I don’t know. But I can try.” And I said, “But I 
don’t have the money...this is far beyond me.” He said, “Well, if you think you can get more 
pieces, I’ll make you a deal.” He said, “You buy whatever you can after you go to New York to 
see them. And you report back to me and whatever money you can’t put up Ill put up.” He said, 
“We'll go fifty-fifty. You select the things you want. I’ll select what’s left over of equal value 
and what’s left over beyond that we’ll sell. I think we can make enough money so that amount 
might finance your selections.” 

Well, so here I had a friend who would handle the matter with me, let me have whatever | 
wanted for my collection, and I trusted him as to valuation and selling, and he trusted me as to 
handling my part. And he’d find a way to get me the money to buy it. Nobody ever had a deal 
like that! How lucky can one be? 

I'd go to New York, and I said, “Well, can I look at this part of the collection or that part 
of the collection?” So I went from time to time to New York and started to buy the Green 
collection. I’d buy a portion and then a couple of months later go back and buy another section 
of it. And I ended up buying a major part of it. And he [Johnson] would always let me pick out 
whatever I wanted. Of course, if I’d have known then what I know today it would have been a 
more amazing matter because I would have taken much more. But I did the best I could with 


what I then knew and ended up acquiring an enormous collection. 
CICCONE: How much did you wind up getting? How many pieces? Do you recall? 


NEWMAN: How many pieces? I have no idea, but it’s at least, oh, twenty thousand coins, 
paper money. Ten thousand. It was just gigantic. It was completely over my head. We got all 
five of the 1913 Liberty Head nickels. Of course, I knew they were fake, and Johnson explained 
to me that they were fake, so I kept one of those for awhile. I don’t believe in buying fakes, but I 
held fakes if they didn’t cost anything, and so I sold my one 1913 nickel after I’d held it for a 


few years. But this Green deal gave me so many pieces they were coming out my ears. I didn’t 


know what to do. Thank you Colonel Green and the Witch of Wall Street, his mother, Hetty 


Green, who left him money to spend. 

CICCONE: About when was this happening? 

NEWMAN: | This was happening from about 1941, ‘2, °3, ‘4. 

CICCONE: — And was there much competition for this collection at that time? 


NEWMAN: | Yes. They had had them appraised by Fred Boyd primarily. All the bank was 
interested in was getting the appraisal value out of the pieces, and they found out that I would 
give them that value. Part of the collection had to be turned in because it was all deteriorated. All 
the United States paper money, federal issues, had deteriorated because they had been put in 
cellulose acetate containers. Those were all returned to the Federal Reserve for redemption. 
Some other paper items that hadn’t been put in cellulose acetate I acquired. (The executor bank 
was very formal as to handling its fiduciary duty and may not have know how eager potential 
buyers were.) 

Alright, that’s enough of that. Now, I’ve been a regular collector for all these years. I 
would buy from Henry Chapman, Thomas Elder, Stacks, and Max Mehl and just about 


everybody. And, anyhow, that was a pretty active period for me for collecting.... 


CICCONE: During the period between, say, 56, when you wrote your monograph on the 
Colonial coinage of Virginia, and ’76 [when you edited Studies on Money in Early America], ?'m 
curious about the extent that the Society was publishing about American numismatics. The 
reason I mention that is that I’d noticed in reviewing Council minutes in the late ‘60s there 


seemed to be a lot of discussion about whether the ANS was really doing enough in that regard. 


Do you think they were? 


NEWMAN: Well, that’s not a question of whether they were or were not doing enough in this 
regard. It depended on the collecting interests of the people that were running ANS. And ANS 
was attracting a highly educated group of people. In those days, you had to have a classical 
education in order to get a Ph.D. In other words, you had to know Roman and Greek history and 
language and what have you. So there was a tremendous emphasis by that group on that field. 
And that was a specialty that had been collected since the 1700s.. .by Europeans. It was the 


cultural area. So it was perfectly natural that there’d be a heavy emphasis there. 


And, of course, the Americans, once the Americans get into things, want to be proud of 
their own history. And this pressure was always felt because the American Numismatic 
Association was a collectors’ organization, featuring many more American things and the public 
was becoming less and less educated in the classical languages and classical history. 

So this was a natural matter: should we do more at ANS for the American field? Well, it 
just happened that a modest amount of work was done in the American field. Sydney Noe by 
1952 had done the pine tree shilling material over again and that was excellent....° 

So this was a matter of discussion to get the right balance for stimulating numismatics as 
a whole rather than something that only one part of the membership would appreciate. And you 
find some people who are interested in Oriental pieces and others who can’t recognize one 
Chinese cash from another. So this is perfectly natural that there would be discussions as to 


where emphasis should be. 
[End of Tape, Side 3] 


NEWMAN: My first involvement with numismatic litigation was in the 1967 period when a 
group of numismatic researchers asked my opinion as to whether an 1853 $20 U.S. Assay Office 
of Gold “proof” coin was genuine or a forgery. It had been bought by Paul Garland from Thomas 
Ryan, both dealers and members of the Professional Numismatists Guild. Garland felt it was a 
forgery and claimed reimbursement. An arbitration hearing was required for members having a 
dispute. Garland asked me to represent him on a voluntary basis. I concluded that the coin was 
false and therefore I did so. The coin was from a group of virtually identical pieces, now known 
as the “Arizona Hoard” and the “Franklin Hoard.” After intermittent hearings lasting several 
years the three arbitrators ruled that the coin was not a “proof” but could not agree as to its 
authenticity. That decision required a refund which could not be enforced by the Professional 
Numismatists Guild. This forced me to file suit in Cook County, Illinois on behalf of Garland 
and his money was recovered. Over two decades later convincing opinions of the falsity of the 
coin were published by others. This experience should have taught me to avoid numismatic 
controversy or litigation. 

An exhibit for 1976 was prepared at ANS of American pieces, and they asked me for 
some items from my collection which they needed for the exhibit. Most of the exhibit was 
ANS’s own collection, but they borrowed from me to complete the exhibit. And somebody who 
had gotten interested in U.S. coinage and Colonial coinage, [chuckles] decided that he would 


steal things he liked. So he came into the ANS when the ANS was open to the general public, I 
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think he had an aide or two, so they made the guards lie down on the floor face down and broke a 
case or two and stole materials. Some of those were mine. The police found out who he was and 
eventually all the material was recovered, and so I got back all of the items I had loaned. 

Then, many years later, some Spanish material was stolen and by a California doctor at 
some ANS event. He came to New York for the event, and the ANS curators had known that 
some of the pieces were missing in that field and they thought he might have stolen them 
previously. He asked to see some Spanish coins and a picture of the tray was taken before he saw 
them and a picture was taken after he saw them, and then his hotel room was searched the same 


night and the coins recovered. 
CICCONE: _ That’s Dr. Suros? 


NEWMAN: | Yes. So that was the Suros matter. And I think he was punished for that and the 
coins were returned. And then, oh, there have been other minor incidents, but do you want to talk 


about the Sheldon matter or not? 


CICCONE: — Sure, sure. If you’d like to, I’d love to, actually. I understand some of the basic 
parts of the chronology. I guess it was in 1990 that Bland had first reported that he saw 


inaccuracies? 


NEWMAN: _ How will I begin this? The Clapp Collection of early one cent pieces was the best 
there was, and Clapp wanted to give the coins to ANS but was afraid to do it when World War II 
began. He was afraid the Germans might take over New York City and therefore confiscate the 
coins. So I think he first agreed to do it about 1939 and decided not to do it then. So he didn’t 
give them until 1946, after the war was over. And ANS received his gorgeous group of coins. 

And then Dr. William H. Sheldon wanted to study them, and ANS trusted Sheldon 
because he showed such a tremendous interest in the field. And he worked on them in connection 
with a book, Early American Cents, which he published in 1949.° In due course, Walter Breen 
and Sheldon’s girlfriend—her name was Dorothy Paschal—they wrote a revision with Sheldon, 
together revising his *49 book in 1958. And they called it Penny Whimsy.’ 

In the 1949, 1950 or 1951 period, Sheldon started to switch pieces at ANS. Wherever in 


his collection he did not have as nice a piece as ANS he would switch the piece he had for the 
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ANS piece. Now, I don’t think that this was soon known. In any event in the early 1970s after 
others had studied these coins, it began to be indicated that some of the coins that Clapp’s 
nephew had taken pictures of —these were miserable pictures taken twenty on each film—it was 
indicated that the coins in the ANS cabinet were not the coins that were in these pictures or a 
description of a coin did not match with the coin that was then in the ANS cabinet. 

So there were indications that something had taken place that was wrong. Now, ANS and 
the curators decided that they ought to check into this. So they began to go over each early cent 
and describe it in complete detail, with its pedigree and condition and any history they had as to 
the cent. They would sometimes put in the description “not the Clapp cent” if it didn’t match the 
Clapp data that they had on hand. That was published in mimeograph form...somewhere in the 
1970s. I would guess ’73 or ’74. And this was made available to everybody interested at a 
modest cost. And no information came to ANS about this Clapp cent difficulty, and ANS didn’t 
have sufficient data to accuse anybody or to straighten out the mess and were hoping that 
something would turn up. 

So time went on. Fifteen years went by and Del Bland, who became very much interested 
in the pedigree of every early American cent of consequence, asked ANS if he could study the 
United States cents. And Leslie Elam, as Director, was there. Elam contacted me about 1989, 
early in the Bland situation, and said Bland was going to do this as a voluntary research project 
and that he (Elam) told him he would have to give his information to the ANS as to what was 
determined without compensation. 

Elam discussed the matter with me from time to time, as it was going on and...asked 
Bland questions about it. Finally, Bland completed a written report which indicated that 129 
pieces were not Clapp coins as they should have been. He didn’t say they were been switched, 
only that they weren’t there. He didn’t use the word “Sheldon.” 

So there began a saga. When the report was issued ANS circulated the report 
immediately to the Early American Coppers, which was the leading organization for collectors of 
U.S. half cents and one cents. And ANS got no response. I wrote the organization a letter and 
said that ANS wanted to have it notify its membership as to this report and hoped that we would 
have their cooperation. They responded that they were neutral in the matter. So I was really 
upset, and I said to them, “At least you have to notify your people that this report exists and see 
if your membership has possession of any of the pieces that were missing....” 

The organization did finally inform its membership about the Bland report. So far as I 
know, the Early American Coppers did not help the ANS throughout the entire investigation or 
litigation thereafter. It seems that some of the people involved in Early American Coppers might 
have possessed some of the stolen pieces but that never came out until much later 
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A year or so after I had been asked by Elam to help in the matter, I innocently thought, 
“Well, ANS should have little trouble getting stolen coins back.” But I received little 
information. Then in 1991 Noyes published a book covering the condition census of early 
American cents. It named the owners of various pieces and illustrated those cents beautifully. 
Noyes had traveled extensively and taken pictures of pieces in various collections. He then 
developed a superb book. 

I bought this book, and I began to read it. | saw some images that looked like they 
matched the ANS coins that were missing, and I realized: “Well, this is an enormous job, to find 
out what had been going on.” I immediately contacted ANS. John Kleeberg was in charge of the 
American cabinet at that time. So he went to work and studied whose names were attached to 
which pieces. Then we started to ask questions of some of the people who had pictures taken of 
their coins and when some of those pictures matched the Clapp pictures that ANS had, we started 
writing people. One didn’t even accept our letters and returned them unopened. Others didn’t 
respond after we wrote. Others did respond and turned in their coins. 

So in order to try to get the coins back I suggested that the substituted coins be returned 
to anyone who turned in their stolen coins, because I felt that that would be reasonably fair if 
they were innocent in acquiring the coins and didn’t know then that they were stolen pieces. So 
we got a few back. Some of the coins had been sold by people who had acquired them from 
Sheldon or from Paschal or her estate. 

And finally, we got around to Ted Naftzger, who had an enormous collection of U.S. 
cents, and we started to write to him about the large quantity of pieces that he had which 
appeared to be Clapp coins. He refused to do anything. Don Partrick (the ANS’ current 
president) tried to settle the matter with Naftzger. When ANS had to resort to attorneys to help a 
recovery Naftzger filed suit in California against ANS, claiming that ANS was damaging title to 
his coins and so forth and so on. Perhaps he was advised of this to try to have the case heard in 
California, where he might have a better chance than if ANS sued him in New York. 

So Naftzger started the litigation. Well, unfortunately for me, I had a duty to finish the 
job I had started. [chuckles] So for about ten years there was litigation. In the lower courts, 
where we had to try the case, the ruling went partly for ANS and partly against ANS. Thus, we 
had to appeal the case to the California Court of Appeals where ANS won the matter for a new 
trial. Then the matter was tried over again on some issues and, again, ANS lost some important 
ones and had to appeal. And, again, the Court of Appeals turned the matter back to the lower 


courts again, that the position of was correct and the case should be retried on some issues. In the 
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meantime, ANS was accumulating enormous legal fees, and I had tried to have those fees on a 
contingent basis, depending upon whether we’d get the coins back. 

ANS finally had such a strong position that it was able to settle the matter in its favor. 
The settlement agreement required ANS to keep the matter confidential. So I worked after that 
on related matters, and ANS sued a few other people and recovered more coins. Then the matter 
calmed down in many respects. 

A problem of course that we’d been considering during the whole time was: “Is this good 
for the goodwill of the ANS to have litigation?” We didn’t start the litigation; Naftzger did. I had 
left it up to the ANS Council to determine whether the settlement with Naftzger was good 
enough for them, and they determined that it was. I’ve been working on the problem since and 
recovered a few more coins. But it’s now resting, and we still know that there are a few more 
ANS coins out there.... 


CICCONE: _ I know you said that ultimately this was settled, but initially once the litigation 
started back in the 1990s, was there any concern on the Council about whether this was good or 
bad—ultimately, of course, it was good for the ANS because we recovered most of the 


pieces — but was that considered controversial to go ahead and pursue the litigation? 


NEWMAN: Well, this was a horrible situation. I reported at every ANS meeting the progress 
of the litigation and what I was doing. Some people thought it was great; other people were 
worried about the public relations situation of ANS suing people. Naturally, there were people on 
the ANS Council who might have had friends who were involved in this. 

Various dealers knew something about this, and this was a matter of some secret 
discussion among some people, so I have no idea what people on the ANS Council might have 
heard from those who didn’t like this situation. But that made little difference to me, I had a job 
to do, and it was a dirty job, and I did my best. And I certainly put in time. I have five heavy 
boxes of material from all of this litigation and the investigation. 

John Kleeberg of ANS was so impressed by the litigation that he became an attorney. 

But that was my contribution to the problem created by Dr. Sheldon who was a 
disreputable person. The court had determined that the ANS coins were stolen by Sheldon. 
Medical experts said that Sheldon was unscientific and his work on—I don’t know if you're 
familiar with [the theory that] the characteristics of people’s external body features are supposed 
to reflect what their mental attitudes are? 


CICCONE: I think I vaguely heard about it. Is that the one where he studied students’ bodies? 
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NEWMAN: | Yes, this was taking photographs of the body surface of Yale and other college 
students as to whether they were megamorph or, you know, all these different varieties from 
external appearance of male and females and publishing some of these pictures in Sheldon’s 
book. 


CICCONE: At what point during the process did folks start suggesting that Sheldon may have 


been the person who switched the coins? 


NEWMAN: | I called up a number of people, anybody who knew anything about Sheldon. 
When I called up John Adams, he told me that he had personally asked Sheldon after Sheldon 
had moved to the Cambridge or Boston area from New York about 1975 if he had taken the ANS 
coins. And Sheldon was reported by Adams to have then turned fire red...and become extremely 
nervous and said that Homer Downing took the coins. Of course, [chuckles] Homer Downing (he 
died suddenly in 1951) couldn’t have been a more honest and a nicer person. So this, Adams 
concluded, was an admission by Sheldon. And he confirmed this later in writing to Ted Naftzger, 


I believe. 


So Adams was my first clue that Sheldon did the job and seemed to admit it. 


CICCONE: You obviously knew Sheldon before he died. I guess he died in the mid-seventies, 
I suppose? 


NEWMAN: _ Yes,I only corresponded with him at one time, and he didn’t keep his promise in 


the correspondence. But that was trifling so there’s nothing to talk about there. 

CICCONE: Oh, so you didn’t know him very well then? 

NEWMAN: I hardly knew him at all, except from the letter or two. Maybe if I met him once, it 
would have been in St. Louis, when if he had passed through, but that’s about it. 


Now, Walter Breen knew him very well— 


[End of Tape, Side 4} 


CICCONE: _ So you were saying [off recording] he and Breen discussed the breeding of 
geniuses? 


NEWMAN: Yes, Breen told me that. Alright, that’s enough of that. 





CICCONE: Yes, I was going to say, too, we’ve actually been doing this for two hours— 


NEWMAN: | Well, that’s alright. If you can stand it [chuckles], you’ ve got me started, we gotta 
finish.... 

[Y Jou asked me about COAC [before the interview]. My understanding was that Harry 
Bass, who was an American collector, did promote COAC and that under his administration it 
got started. He was very much interested in research on early American gold coinage, and, also, 
he was a pioneer in the new computer age and put a lot of effort and money into modernizing the 
records of the ANS. 


CICCONE: _ It’s my understanding that he was really the prime mover in that, wasn’t he? 
NEWMAN: _ Yes, he was. He was the prime mover, and those were the early days of it. He was 
on the cutting edge as it improved and improved, and he enjoyed that tremendously, to see the 
ANS collection categorized for computer use. 

CICCONE: I don’t know much about his background. His business wasn’t into computers — 
NEWMAN: He was into the oil business. He had inherited substantial family wealth and added 


to it. He had a ski resort. He got an interest in numismatics, and that’s how we all got to know 
him, and he did more than his part. 


CICCONE: _ And part of that was the computerization, part of that was the COAC, as well. 
NEWMAN: _Yeah.... Now, you ask about the Graduate Summer Seminar program. 


CICCONE: Yes. 


NEWMAN: The ANS Graduate Summer Seminar was initiated in 1952 due to the driving 
force of President Louis West. It was such a wonderful idea to invite a numismatic person from 
some other part of the world to take part of the program and have graduate students come. And 


then to have other lecturers from various institution and backgrounds come to stimulate these 
students. 
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I just thought this was wonderful. And they were nice enough to ask me to give one of 
the lectures each year. And I talked about early American coinage and paper money. I was just 
one out of about twelve lectures per summer session which the students heard. 

Now the students all applied for selection and they were paid a stipend to live in New 
York City while they were a summer student at the ANS. And that program just was wonderful 
because a lot of students came out of these programs to become numismatic enthusiasts and 


scholars. 


CICCONE: One of the interesting things that’s come out in my interviews with some of the 
other curators is the whole idea of the challenge that the Society faced in attracting students who 
were interested in modern coinage to the program, because I guess quite often many of the 


students who would come were mainly interested in Greek or Roman coins. 


NEWMAN: That is correct. Well, it just so happened, because there are really no college 
courses in American numismatics that amount to a hill of beans. And there are some Greek and 
Roman numismatics that are taught in colleges. When ANS gets a graduate student, the 
probabilities are slim that these could be from Arab or Chinese courses or something like that. 
But there was virtually no training for graduates in numismatics as a whole or in American 
numismatics in particular. So there was little to draw from because by the time they were 
graduated from college, they had been trained primarily in something else, and if they weren’t 
trained somewhat in numismatics they probably wouldn’t select the ANS for further study. So it 
was a situation that didn’t draw applicants primarily interested in American numismatics. ANS 
was drawing primarily classically trained students. By contrast, in the ANA summer courses no 


graduate degrees are necessary. 
CICCONE: _ And that makes sense, unfortunately, but it does. 


NEWMAN: _ So now, you asked [in the agenda] about the Huntington Medal that I was 
fortunate enough to have received in 1978. Well, they gave that honor to me; it was a complete 


surprise to me, so perhaps that was just because by that time I had written a lot of numismatic 
stuff... 


CICCONE: Well, actually, you were the first American numismatist to receive it in quite 
some time I think, weren’t you? 
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NEWMAN: | Yes, I think it was a long time.... And this, again, is a natural thing because the 
encouragement of sound, basic numismatic research and writing was mostly in other areas. 
People like Sylvester Crosby didn’t appear. The committee’s standards were high, and some 
committee people were from the Institute for Advance Study at Princeton. The committee had a 
lot of choices over the many, many years and selections were from all over the world. 

It was a great honor to receive the Huntington Medal Award, and | appreciated it. When 
something you didn’t expect and didn’t even think about comes along that is uplifting. I just 
enjoy my numismatic research and writing so much that it became an important part of my 
satisfactions. 

Presently, we have many more people who are working in the American field and doing 
fine work. Other Americans have since been selected and there will be more. 

Oh, I forgot to tell you that about 1971 George Miles, who was primarily in the medieval 
and Islamic coinage field, who read and spoke Arabic and all of the languages necessary for the 
Near East areas, apparently liked a couple of things that I had written and he, being a member, 
was the one who recommended me to speak at the American Philosophical Society in 
Philadelphia. Well, of course, that was the choice institution for giving a program on a United 
States subject, and that event was the créme de la creme for a numismatist. 

So I gave a program there on Benjamin Franklin’s money, and it was very well received 
and published.” And that was before I got the Huntington Medal and I appreciated that very 


much. I’ve been admiring that Society ever since. 


CICCONE: _ I think I’d read somewhere that you have a particular fascination with Benjamin 
Franklin, don’t you? 


NEWMAN: Yes, in my opinion and that of many others, he’s the greatest brain that the United 
States has ever produced. Everybody’s writing books today on his amazing life. Nobody has ever 
been like him. He changed lives several times. The museum that I’m going to open next year is 
going to devote a lot of material to Benjamin Franklin and his numismatics. Some people don’t 
realize how broad his genius was. Naturally, he had a fantastic memory, a completely organized 
mind, and a steady work ethic on many subject at one time. 

To start writing as a teenager and before he’s age twenty-one become the world’s printing 
expert and to publish when he got to Philadelphia a very successful newspaper might be enough. 


But then, after earning a lot of money in publications, he switches into science, medicine, and 





* Newman, Eric P. 1971. Franklin making money more plentiful. Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society 
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invents all kinds of things and become a shock to Europe—that an uneducated Colonist cannot 
have that kind of super brain. 

And while doing everything he travels all through Europe, seeing all the artistocrats and 
intelligencia, he earns so much money in his work in the newspaper field that he decides to quit 
earning money and start organizing non-for-profit institutions and develops all of them. And then 
goes back to Europe and tries to change England’s political attitude toward America, not paying 
further attention to his scientific work, but now representing the Colonies in trying to straighten 
out their differences with Britain. And sitting in Britain with all the top political brains telling 
him, “Don’t do this. Cut it out. It’s not sensible and you’re gonna get in trouble if you do it. 
Don’t do it. Listen to me.” And they turned him down. 

So finally at the end he had to turn from being a super-loyal British subject to an 
American hero. So these various changes in attitudes and areas of life are so amazing fora 
human being. This character knew everything about everybody and everything. 

So this is why I used a talking mannequin of Franklin about 1980 when I created a money 
museum called Mercantile Money Museum in a bank in downtown St. Louis, and I ran that for 
about twenty years. When the bank wanted to sell out, I got pushed out [chuckles] so they could 
sell at a little higher price. So now I’ve arranged to put a new museum back in a larger quarters 
and in an art museum under construction at Washington University in St. Louis. So I’ll start a 
second museum for the public. And that will be more American material than anything else, 


including a new Franklin mannequin. 


CICCONE: Was this original museum, the one you started in the early eighties, was that 


essentially a continuation or expansion of the work you were doing with the Education Society? 


NEWMAN: Well, the Education Society did it. It was just an enlargement of the scope of the 
activities of the Education Society. The Education Society is now going to be the museum 


operator in the Washington University space and handle the numismatic matters as best we as 
can. And I'll help as long as I can. 


CICCONE: And when is that scheduled to open? 


NEWMAN: About the end of 2006.... 


Now you asked me about the relocation of ANS. 


CICCONE: Yes. 
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NEWMAN: | This was worked on very, very hard for a long time. We had a lot of different 
propositions that came up and were worked on. We lucked out beyond anything imaginable, due 
to all the work that went on. We would have been in Philadelphia if we hadn’t been turned down 


there because of a freak situation that came up because everybody had almost agreed to it. 
CICCONE: Oh, so the Council had agreed to go down there then? 


NEWMAN: | Well, until we had all the dominos in order, there was virtual approval of doing 
that, if we got our way. So that was a real close call, so we’re very lucky to have Partrick find an 
amazing location and to be able to maneuver that real estate into reality and sell off the old 


premises so that financially it is not only acceptable but just a wonderment. 


CICCONE: One thing that I found interesting in looking at the Council minutes from ’93 or 
so, when the discussion of the [Audubon Terrace] facilities first started coming up, was that it 
seemed like almost from the start the discussions were about relocating, that there wasn’t really 
much discussion about somehow trying to refurbish the old facility or renovate it. It seemed like 
from fairly early on that the way to go for the benefit of the Society was to seek a new 


headquarters. 


NEWMAN: Well, the answer to you is that it was perfectly obvious that we were not getting 
enough visitors. And one of the reasons was it was a long subway ride, and it was a district 
which was remote for typical visitors and some were a little concerned about the area.... A lot of 
people are concerned about taking the subway that far. And it was such a long subway ride. I 
didn’t mind it; I thought it was great. 

So the desire to move was to get more participation by more of the public. So we just 
waited and waited until something good came along, and Partrick produced something not only 
good, but superb. 


CICCONE: _ Right. You mentioned the Philadelphia location. I know that ultimately that move 


did not occur. Why did that fall through? What ultimately was the problem with that, do you 
recall? 


NEWMAN: There was a problem on parking and, oh, adjacent buildings. But in any event, 


Philadelphia people finally said, “We don’t want to loose the organization that was now there. 
We don’t want an outsider coming in.” 
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CICCONE: _ So it sounds like ultimately it was Philadelphia that made the decision. 


NEWMAN: | [think Philadelphia made it more or less impossible to go ahead with it. 

Now, just a minute. I want to go back over one thing. Sam Milbank was president of the 
organization when I first became a member of Council. He was typical of the social elite of that 
period. He was brilliant, well-educated, successful, very sound and very friendly. He was just an 


ideal type of leader. I had nothing but encouragement from him. 


CICCONE: A question. You mentioned your election to the Council. There’s one story I’ve 
heard—this may or may not be true—but I’ve been told that you were nominated directly by the 
Fellows and not by the ANS Nominating Committee. Is that true, do you know? 


NEWMAN: Yes, it is. What really happened, I don’t know. All I know is that the bylaws 
provided that ten Fellows could make a written nomination of a person for Council. And I had 
never been asked to be a member of Council, and I had never talked to anybody about it. And 
these ten nice people got together and signed a petition to have me nominated for Council. 

The minute that ten signature piece was submitted to the ANS—maybe you can find the 
procedural detail—the Nominating Committee apparently nominated me. So I’m not sure of 
what happened because I had nothing to do with it. All I know is that I fortunately was selected 
to be a member of Council. 


CICCONE: — And do you know who the ten were? 
NEWMAN: _ I don’t remember any more, but you can look that Hos. 4 


CICCONE: Mr. Milbank was President of the ANS for many years.... Then he was succeeded 
by Harry Bass. Were they very much alike? 


NEWMAN: Completely different. As I told you, I described Milbank. Milbank Tweed and 
Hope was probably one of the finest law firms in New York City at the time. The Milbank 
family had were just the pinnacle of what people would like to be. They were successful, they 
had money, they had education, they had good brains, and they were generous, fine people. In 
other words, they represented what American families can be made of. 

The Bass family are—they began in the rough long ago and they succeeded financially 
and had ability and were diligent and astute. They weren’t the “elite” education-wise. They 
worked their way up the hard way. This is America. 
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Henry Norweb and Arthur Houghton were trained in diplomacy and used those skills in 


managing the ANS. 
[End of Tape, Side 5] 
CICCONE: — How about the folks who succeeded Harry Bass, like Harry Fowler? 


NEWMAN: _ Harry Fowler was a trust company executive, socially prominent and handsome 
man. Very, very nice. But he had a hell of a time raising a lot of money for ANS. He belonged to 
all the fine social clubs, and he took me to a couple of them. I respected him and he respected me 
and that was it. We had very little contact.... 

Now, let me see if there’s anything else on my list. You asked [in the proposed agenda| 


about dealers as members of Council. 


CICCONE: Yes, in going through Council minutes there seems to have been a lot of 


controversy in the early eighties about whether to allow dealers as Fellows. 


NEWMAN: That is correct. There was a discussion, and you have to understand that the 
reason was that in a dealer situation— being a member of Council—there could be a conflict of 
interest or a perceived conflict of interest. Because instead of somebody giving a collection to 
ANS, a person who was a dealer might want to influence them to sell and get a commission by 
virtue of it. Or, if ANS wanted to sell duplicates the question of who would be the dealer to sell 
the duplicates or how it would be sold would also be a problem... And then, if you selected one 
dealer, then other dealers wouldn’t recommend people giving material or money to the ANS. 
And you couldn’t have a change of dealers every year or two to balance it out, sO you put 
yourself in a very complex situation if you put a dealer on Council. 

So those are what I thought: you don’t want to create any jealousies among dealers, don’t 
want to put them in a position where their own selfish interest might influence their judgment for 
ANS.... 

It’s the same thing now with respect to auctions: if ANS wanted to buy something at 


auction, you couldn’t have a dealer on the Council and have enthusiasm to buy something from 
another dealer’s auction. 


CICCONE: Yes, that’s true. It does create a very awkward situation. 
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NEWMAN: | It puts you in an awkward position. But we want all of the information and 
cooperation and stimulus for education and writing and publication from dealers. As long as the 
dealer is dealing in coins economically for profit, why then he shouldn’t be put into a position 
where a conflict might develop.... 

Then you asked about the PNG [Professional Numismatists Guild] funding a curator of 


U.S. numismatics. 


CICCONE: Yes, I guess the part of the development campaign that you had alluded to which 
Harry Fowler had initiated. 


NEWMAN: _ Some thought that was the right thing to do, to let the PNG finance a curator of 
[U.S.] numismatics position, which was thought to be needed. The answer is very simple: the 
PNG didn’t raise enough money to do it. 

Now you asked staff changes. I know very little or nothing about that. Then you asked 


about people who raised money. 
CICCONE: Yes, 


NEWMAN: _ I knew Roxanne Greenstein well and she was an excellent money-raiser. I did not 
know the Elinson woman [Sande Elinson] at all. I had virtually no contact with her, so I 


wouldn’t have any opinion on that. 
CICCONE: She was there only, I think, maybe a year. 


NEWMAN: _ But Greenstein was there reasonably long. 

Fortunately, one very capable member of the ANS staff who was continually helpful to 
me was Frank Campbell, the librarian, who graciously assisted everyone in any language, in 
every numismatic field and with promptness. 

Now, you asked about the future of ANS. All I can Say is there is every opportunity for 
ANS to excel in the future, but it has many problems at the present and those are very 


complicated, so there’s no purpose in discussing current problems because those are the matters 
to think about now and to solve. 


CICCONE: Sure. 


NEWMAN: | Now have I blabbed enough? [chuckles] 
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CICCONE: _ [laughs] Sure, that’ll probably be a good place to stop. We’ ve been on the phone 


quite some time.... 


[End of Interview | 





